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tion and, if so, what proportion. Having estimated the number
of hearths, it is necessary to find a factor by which to multiply
the number of hearths in order to get a figure for the population.
We can also use data that was collected in connexion with
manorial administration or for military purposes; at a later
date there is sometimes information which was collected in
order to ascertain the number of adherents of different religious
denominations. The obstacles in the way of using data of this
kind are still greater; they seldom refer to more than a small
area, and it is necessary, after having estimated the population
of the area in question, to ask how far the area was representa-
tive of the country as a whole before they can be used as a basis
from which to calculate the population of the country. From
the sixteenth century onwards we get some information from
registers of baptisms and burials. It is seldom, however, that
they give complete records of all births, and when they do so,
the population can only be calculated by the dubious method
of assuming a certain ratio between births and population.

The modern practice of census-taking did not come into
being immediately after the period of which we have been
speaking. Between the end of the seventeenth century and the
early nineteenth century there are examples of enumerations
which may be regarded as forerunners of the modern census.
In 1665 a quinquennial enumeration by families was begun in
New France. In France in 1579 and in Sweden in 1686 records
of births and deaths were made compulsory. A kind of census
was carried out in Sweden in 1749 and in Austria in 1754.
Several of the smaller Italian States took a census in the
eighteenth century. It was out of these beginnings that the
modern census arose.

It was not until the end of the seventeenth century that
efforts were made by contemporary authors to employ the
available material and to attempt to estimate the population
of Europe. From that time onwards such attempts have often
been repeated. For earlier times the data have been examined
for the first time only in our own day; those who have worked
at the problem have not only discussed the population before